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Clarke, Redditch 
“ FOLLOWING IN FATHER’S FOOTSTEPS” 


THE RIGHT HON. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., EX-CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


From his latest photograph taken at his father’s home, Highbury, Birmingham, a few days ago. ‘‘Mr. Austen” has suffered as well as gained through 


influence. 


the overpowering personality of his father, and his rapid rise in the political firmament was adjudged as being due, and perhaps rightly, to his father’s 


However, since illness has stricken the Birmingham lion, ‘‘Mr. Austen” has shown that his father’s confidence was well justified, and it has 
been said on both sides of the House that his reputation was more enhanced in the Budget debate than that of any other member of his party. He is 
married and lives in Egerton Place 
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Clerke 
LADY SUSAN YORKE 


The only daughter of the late Earl of Hardwicke, 

whose marriage to Captain A. A. C. Fitzclarence, 

Royal Fusiliers, of 41, Ovington Square, is announced 
to take place in April next 


Royal Arrangements. 


HE King and Queen are this week 
entertaining a large number of 
guests at Windsor Castle; these 
include most of the principal 

members of the foreign diplomatic corps, 
but a few others have also been asked. 
According to present arrangements his 
Majesty will break his journey to Biarritz 
by stopping a few days in Paris, where he 
will once more-occupy his old apartments 
at the Hétel Bristol. There will also be 
a great dinner 
party given in 
his honour by M. 
Falliéres at the 
Elysée, and a visit 
to the Comédie 
Irrangaise is also 
to be arranged. 
Later® >on: Ssher 
Majesty the Queen 
with the Princess 
Victoria will join 
his Majesty for a 
cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, ‘during 
which a visit will 
be paid ‘to the 
King of ‘Greece 
and to the King 
and Queen of 
Italy —- although * 
this latter piece 
of information is 
not yet strictly 
official, 


A Royal African 
Tour. 
“he Duke and 
Duchess of 
Connaught, with 
Prince Arthur of 
Connaught and 
the Princess 
Patricia, will not 
return to England 


until the middie 
of May. A large 


MR. F. E. SMITH, 


The meteoric Tory politician, who retains his seat 

in the Walton division of Liverpool. 

friend and admirer of his political opponent, 
Mr. Churchill, who is also shown here 


farewell dinner was given by the Duke 
and Duchess at Clarence House last 
Thursday, at which his Majesty the King 
was present. On Friday morning the 


royal party left Victoria Station by the 


boat express for Paris, where the Princess 
Patricia—who has recently been staying 
with her sister, the Crown Princess of 
Sweden, at Stockholm—joined them. On 
their arrival at Mombasa their Royal 
Highnesses will at once proceed to 
Nairobi, where their big-game shooting 
expedition starts, and for the next few 
months wiil be very little in touch with 
the outside world except when in direct 
communication with Nairobi. 


A Welcome Royal Visit. 


mong our royal visitors this year are 
to be the new King of the Belgians 
and his clever wile, neither of whom are 
well known in England as yet. Queen 
Elizabeth is actually a doctor of medicine, 
having taken her M.D. degree in the 
ordinary course at Leipzig. She is pretty, 
smart, and exceedingly well dressed in 
spite ‘of being a femme savante, and has 
two charming” children. Long Before they 
came to the throne the young heir- phar 
and his wife were very popular. In 
Brussels Queen Elizabeth established the 
Albert and Elizabeth Dispensary, a 
philanthropic institution for the treatment 
of consumption, and all through Belgium 
they are known for many good works. 
Fler second sister is the wife of Duke 
William of Urach and was the subject of 
the Kaiser’s enthusiastic public eulogy 
some time ago as being a model of ail 
way virtues. A younger sister will one 
day be Queen of Bavaria. 


K.C, 


He is a great 


WHERE DID YOU GET THAT HAT—AND COAT ? 


Mr. Winston Churchill, whose thumping majority 

at Dundee perhaps entitles him to wear a garment 

of a weird and wonderful pattern, which should 
prove a blessing to the caricaturist 
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Lafayette 
MISS CYNTHIA LASCELLES 


The only daughter of the Hon. Gerald and Mrs. 
Lascelies of the King’s House, Lyndhurst, whose 
engagement to the Hon. George Bampfylde, the 
eldest son of Lord and Lady Poltimore, is announced 


Bound for Abroad. 


mmediately after the result of the pre- 
sent General Election is announced 
there will be a very extensive exodus to 
the Cote d’Azur and other popular resorts 
abroad. Among those who have already 
started or are about to do so are Lord 
and Lady Creighton, who are going to 
stay with the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster at their lovely Villa Liserbe at 
Cimiez; Lord and Lady Sefton and Lord 
Lovat’s brother, Major Hugh Fraser, who 
have already lelt 
England for 
Egypt, where they 
are going on to 
Assouan for a few 
weeks; Lord and 
Lady St. Oswald 
have also sailed 
for Madeira, where 
Mr. “and Mrs. 
William James 
are thinking of 
joining them 
later on; -Mr: 
and Mrs. Roch- 
fort Maguire 
have sailed for 
South Africa and 
will be away 
until May; Lady 
Essex has been 
staying in Paris 
a few days, 
but has now lelt 
for the Riviera; 
the -Duke of 
Sutherland is 
going shortly to 
recover from his 
recent operation 
at Mentone; and 
Mary Lady Inver- 
clyde has gone to 
St: Moritz, A 
great influx olf 
visitors is ex- 
pected at Biarritz 
for the King’s 
forthcoming visit. 
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THE TALLER 


Im Town and Out. 


The Belgian Romance. 


Mest people knew that immediately 
after the demise of King Leopold 
his daughter, Princess Clementine, would 
marry the man of her choice, Prince 
Victor Napoleon; that is to say, imme- 
diately after the Belgian Court had gone 
out of mourning. This has at last been 
confirmed, and the marriage will probably 
take place early in the autumn. Appa- 
rently everybody in Brussels is intensely 
delighted as the Prince 
is very popular in 
Belgian society and 
entertains largely in 
his beautiful home in 
the Avenue Louise, 
while Princess Cle- 
mentine is the most 
beloved of all the late 
King’s daughters. 


Some Obstacles. 
“This marriage would 

have taken 
place long ago 
had the Princess 
followed her own 
inclinations, but King 
Leopold was strongly 
opposed to it on 
account of the ill 
feeling it might 
possibly create be- 
tween himself and 
the French people 
and also because of 
thiedaehaicitvsentehyart 
Prince Victor has a 
morganatic wile living, 
who, moreover, is the 
mother of his three 
children. Both the 
Prince and_ Princess 
Clementine are ex- 
tremely wealthy, while 
the latter possesses a 
beautiful palace ad- 
joining the royal one 
in front of the park 
and built upon the 
site of a once-popular 
English hotel in 
Brussels. 


The Humours of the 
Election. 
Ithough a general 
election has sel- 


The Weapon of Repartee. 


ightning repartee is decidedly a gift 

possessed by most of the Sulfragette 
speakers. The other day a Iragile- looking 
girl who was addressing a crowd in Trafal- 
gar Square put a burly loafer to instanta- 
neous and ignominious flight with two 
syllables. She had borne with his irrele- 


‘ 


vant interruptions for some time when he 
essayed, “ Hey, don’t you wish you was a 
“Don't you?” 


man, miss ?”” she retorted. 


ball—it is announced to take place early 
in February, in fact, at Compton Place, 
near Eastbourne. ‘This is the first time in 
the existence of the fine old Georgian 
country seat of the dukes of Devonshire 
that a county ball has been given there 
on a grand scale, and the event is being 
looked forward to with the keenest excite- 
ment. It was only after the marriage of 
the late duke that Compton was occupied 
by the head of the family at all, but he 
and his duchess were 
fond of it and had 
it completely done up 
and modernised, and 
now it is charming. 
There is a magnificent 
gallery or ballroom 
upstairs, where the 
ball is to be held, 
decorated in the Adam 
style, with pillars at 
the end of it, and 
some fine old carved 
oak panelling. 


A Surprise for the 
General. 
M ajor-General  F. 
~ W. Benson, who 
is shortly to relinquish 
his position on Salis- 
bury Plain and retire 
from the army, tells 
an amusing incident 
that -once~ took place. 
He was a captain at 
the time, and one day 
to his surprise saw 
that.'one of his men 
had ‘fallen asleep on 
his “horse. during a 
parade. Waking the 
man up, Benson asked 
him why he-was asleep. 
“T always have a nap 
just about now, sir,” 
was the reply; “my 
horse knows the move- 
ments as well as I do, 
so there is no need for 
us both to keep awake, 


is there?” The general 
laughed too much to 
reply. 

it 


A Cool Customer. 
eneral Benson also 


tells many in- 
dom been fought with teresting stories of 
more desperate earnest- incidents that came 
ness, not to say bitter- under his notice 
ness and rancour, than during the South 
the present one it has African War. One of 
nevertheless not been these relates to the 
without its humours. cool remark of a 
The ‘gift of quick re- Ria Martin river in a_ battery 
partee is an essential THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE COUNTESS OF LYTTON WITH HER BABY of horse artillery. 
in a candidate and Lady Lytton and her husband are very popular members of society. She is an enthusiastic The guns had just 
often stands him in sportswoman, and with her husband takes the keenest interest in all outdoor pursuits as well been brought into 
good stead as no other as in all philanthropic matters action and were being 
giftcould. A Unionist unlimbered and the 
candidate for one of the London constitu- And amid the roar of laughter that followed general was standing close behind. Sud- 


encies who has been suffering a good deal 
of irritation from the usual imbecile 
heckler who would be funny at his ex- 
pense scored off his tormentor rather 
neatly eventually. ‘“ Yer want ter put a 
tax on the people’s food, don’t yer?” he 
gibed. “Yes,” flashed the speaker as 
quick as thought, “but that won’t affect 
you. There'll be no tax on thistles.” 


the bully beat a hasty retreat. 
A Great Ball in Prospect. 
ow glad we shall be when the 
elections are over and we may 
dance to our heart’s content without 
being interrupted by them. As soon as 
that happy time comes the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire will give a great 
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denly one of the enemy’s shells pitched 
close at hand and, bursting, threw up a 
cloud of dust and earth. As this cleared 
away the driver, complacently dusting 
the earth from his tunic, remarked to a 
comrade, “If we had had our full dress 
on then we should have looked a funny 
lot. The best of khaki is that it don’t 
show the blessed dust.’ 
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CRUISES 
TO SUNNY LANDS 


ORIENT 


PORTUGAL 

SPAIN 

MOROCCO by the S.S. “ORMUZ,” 6,465 tons Register. 
ERIA ts 

BALEARIC ISLANDS From LONWON, 25th February to 11th March. 

GREECE > 

ASIA MINOR From MARSEILLES, 

TURKEY 12th March to 8th April. 9th April to 22nd April 

aries FARES from 13 to 55 Guineas. 


Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, 
London. For passage apply to the. latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PORTFUGAE, 


FOR HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND PICTURESQUE COUNTRY IN EUROPE. 
A Glorious Trip by Sea, Four Days. 

An Interesting Journey by Rail, Two Days. 
THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE HOTELS & UNRIVALLED SCENERY. 
BUSSACO, CINTRA, OPORTO. 
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Manager. Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 
A Musical Play, 
OUR 


MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


= MPIRE. “ROUND THE WORLD.” 

= LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 
AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 58.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcnins. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Quarters. Comfort and charm. Unique 
Hunting and Motoring centre. Largest Stabling and Garage in district. Moderate and 
inclusive terms. 'Phone 741 Leamington. 


G?! ETY THEATRE. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZIN 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER: 


THE COLOURS. No. i.—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
WINTER SPORTS IN THE ARMY. By A. P. Harton. 
PONTO. By H.L. pr Visnr SHaw. 

OUR LESSER-KNOWN BIRDS. By WuinsrEL. 

GOLF IN SWITZERLAND. By Horace WynpHAM. 
TENNIS AND RACQUET COURTS HERE AND IN AMERICA. By Eustace Mixes. 
AMONGST THE HEAD WATERS OF THE AMAZON. By W. L. Puxtey. 

DOING A WINNER: A RACING STABLE SKETCH. By J. Fairrax BLAKEBOROUGH, 
THE PASSING OF THE DECOY. By Frank Bunnert. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue NOVEMBER Awarp. Illustrated. 


By ALFRED E. T, WATSON. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Being Measured Drawings and Photographs of fine examples and details for 
the use of those who desire to study the work of the Masters in Architectural 
Design and Construction ; selected and Edited by 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 
A Portfolio of choice details ready for immediate use and adaptation. 
120 Plates. Price 12/6 nett, including Portfolio. 


Illustrated Leaflet post free on application. 


We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of our subscribers. 


Caxton 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, 


Telephone: 817 Gerrard. 


ton Ee. SP oe Baeace 


for January 29th will contain— 


THE ELECTIONS, 


INTERESTING COMPARISONS : 
How London Voted. 
How Edinburgh Voted. 
How Dublin Voted. 
NEW FACES ON BOTH SIDES OF THE NEW HOUSE. 


LITTLE KNOWN PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ltd., House, Westminster, S.W. 


Telegrams: “ BurtpABLE, Lonpon.”* 


SOME 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
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Poe SPHERE. 
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OUR SOLDIER PRINCE OFF TO EAST AFRICA. 


agi 2s 


OSPR Rates mnaieae 


#6 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT AT VICTORIA STATION 


With Miss Pe'ly (lady in waiting on the Duchess) entraining for Paris on their departure for British East Africa on a big-game-shooting expedition. 
Princess Patricia, who had travelled to Paris direct from Stockholm, joined her parents in the 


French capital 


It is expected that the trip will last about four months 
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SOCIETY AND THE POLITICAL FERMENT 
THE BARONESS VON ECKHARDSTEIN 


THE HON. MRS. LAWSON 
At Melton, deploring to Major R. B. Muir the failure of the local Unionist 


candidate 


The Defendant in a Recent Cause Celebre, 


ord Northcliffe, whose portrait is given 
on this page, is perhaps the most 
picturesque personality of the present day. 
‘The remarkable rapidity of his rise from 
the producer of ‘‘ Answers” to the owner 
of the most’ powerful coalition of news- 
papers and allied interests in the world is 
a stupendous monument to the facilities 
this country gives to real brains, daring, and 
originality of concep- 
tion. He is the least- 
photographed person- 
ality of the time, and 
wields his immense 
power without osten- 
tation, Lady North- 
cliffe is not only 
very beautiful woman 
but a very charming 


hostess to anyone for- 
tunate enough to se- 


cure an invitation to 
their beautiful place 
at Sutton in Surrey. 
Lord Northcliffe is de- 
voted to motoring and 
has been described as a 
political barometer, so 
sensitive and quick is 
he to discern the ebb 
and flow of public 
apinion; 


A Gilsvtel & of Goitne 
Debutantes. 
fou charming 
young daughters 
of great houses who 
are just about the age 
of sweet seventeen, and 
who therelore are going 
to be presented before 
very long, are Lady 
Rosemary Leveson- 
Gower, the eldest 
daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Suther- 
land ; Miss Sybil Cado- 
gan, Lady Chesham’s 
eldest girl; Miss 
Monica Grenfell, Lady 
Desborough’s; and 
Lady Kathleen 


to-day politically or otherwise. 


As chairman of an open-air’ meeting at Louth, Lincoln. 


The baroness is 


one of the best-known hostesses in the fen country 


Hastings, who is Lady Huntingdon’s. 
Lady Rosemary Gower is finishing her 
education just now in Dresden, while Miss 
Sybil Cadogan is doing the same in Paris, 
where her mother is living with her. Miss 
Cadogan is a godchild of the Princess 
Royal and is only two months younger 
than Princess Maud of Fife. Lady Kath- 
leen Hastings is both a budding play- 
wright and amateur actress, and has 


IN THE BOX 


“NAPOLEON” 


A photograph of Lord Northcliffe during the amusing case brought against him and the 
Amalgamated Press by Miss Annesley Kenealy. Lord Northcliffe with his hand on fifty papers, 
including ‘‘The Times" and the ‘Daily Mail,” is possibly the greatest power in England 
He has been christened “Napoleon” by his admirers not only 
on account of his journalistic achievements but also because of his remarkable likeness to 


“the little Corsican” 


&4 


written a charming little play called 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, which she and her 
brothers and sisters performed at Oxman- 
town Hall, Birr, at Christmas. 
co 2 
Oriental Humour. 
he Countess of Antrim has been in 
India for several montlis on a visit to 
her sister, Lady Minto, and has just re- 
turned. During her stay some of the other 
distinguished guests at 
Government ‘House 
went out for a day’s 
snipe-shooting but re- 


ts 


turned with a_ very 
meagre bag, When 


questioned as to 
whether the sportsmen 
had shot well or not 
the Mahomedan ser- 
vant who was with 
them replied gravely, 
“Yes, the sahibs shot 
excellently, but Allah 
was very merciful to 
the birds.” A typi- 
cally Oriental reply 
that, discreet and non- 
committal and pro- 
bably quite uninten- 
tional in its sarcasm. 
Another of the same 
sort was made by a 
Madras servant who 
was being questioned 
as to what his religion 
was by his master. 
* Ym a heathen, sir,” 
replied the man, who 
probably thought that 
an assumption of hu- 
mility would please. 
“Great heavens! I 
can’t have a _ wor- 
shipper of wood and 
stone in my service,” 
said his master, 
genuinely taken aback. 
After which came the 


immediate rejoinder, 
‘Bee pardon, sahib, 


but in your highness’s 
service there is no time 
to worship anything.” 
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POLITICIANS MAY “VAPOUR @ FUME @ BRAG” 


But in the OutsKirts of Empire Men are Carrying Out Our 
Imperial Destiny. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE VICTORIA FALLS WHICH THE NEW CAPE-TO-CAIRO RAILWAY NOW SPANS 


THE OPENING OF THE EXTENSION OF THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO RAILWAY ACROSS THE 
VICTORIA FALLS 


SOME DISTINGUISHED VISITORS AT THE CEREMONY A GROUP OF WELL-KNOWN BULUWAYANS WHO WERE PRESENT 


The opening of the extension of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway across the Victoria Falls and the Rhodesia-Katanga frontier was made under most auspicious 
conditions ; the function was attended by representatives of all the neighbouring colonies—British, Belgian, and Portuguese 
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By 
s¢T he Syce.”’ 


RACING 


IN THE EAST—TWO WINNERS AT THE NEW SAND COURSE AT HELIOPOLIS 


Which was inaugurated by a two-days’ meeting recently. The course is laid out on sand, and the clerk of the course is that well-known sportsman, Major 


A. M. Pirie, D.S,O. The first race of the day, aptly named the Inauguration Handicap, was won by No.1 on the card. 


On the. left is Sir Eldon Gorst’s 


Marathon going to the post, and on right Major John Ponsonby’s Asperin returning to scale 


The Westminsters for the South. 


HE Cheshire Hunt will be without 
its master for some little time. 
There is nothing the matter with 
the Duke of Westminster’s keen- 
ness, Only the Riviera has_ irresistible 
attractions for him. So, too, with the 
duchess,’ who will also forsake Eaton Hall 
for a land on which the sun shines far less 
timidly than there. Both the duke and 
the duchess intend to do quite a lot of 
motor-boating, and I expect we shall 
hear of Westminster successes at Monaco. 
Then he is certain to have a few chukkers 
of polo at Cannes. ‘The season started 
there last week, and, by the 
way, the polo ‘will not this 
time be managed by Cap- 
tain “Ted” Miller but by 
his brother, Mr. Charlie 
Miller. Brother “Ted” is 
away to America, and, of 
course, his business spells 
Belo: 


Cheshire Doings. 


We seem to have heard 
Vv very little of late 
about doings in the big 
Cheshire hunting country. 
Apparently the little trouble 
caused by the amalgama- 
tion of the Cheshire and 
the South Cheshire countries 
and the appointment of the 
duke as M.F.H. has been 
lived down; which, of 
course, is a good thing. 
Champion is a most ex- 
cellent huntsman, and asa 
general rule I find that a 
huntsman whose good luck 
or good management it is to show the 
best of sport with scarcely an exception is 
seldom advertised by those Periodical 
reports of “runs of the season.” It is the 
hunt which provides only occasional flashes 
of brilliancy in a mediocre whole that gets 
most boomed. The subject of fox-chasing 
reminds me that the Earl of Fingall, 
master of the Meath, has been resenting 
the over-riding of hounds. Quite rightly 
too. » His predecessor, John Watson, would 
have shown his hot indignation even 
more than the present M.F.H. appears to 
have done. : 


A RACECOURSE SCENE 


Back to Hunting. 
“here will be a general return to hunt- 
ing this week, and you will notice a 
big swelling of the meets. The heat of 
election strife has practically passed away, 
leaving in many cases only the ashes of 
discontent. We are in lor another spell 
of Radical government, and maybe the 
racing man, the hunting man, and the 
shooting man are quaking lest the ultra- 
moralists that lorm the majority at West- 
minster should promote legislation of a 
meddling kind against sport; but per- 
sonally I do not think anything of the 
kind need be feared. The Government 


The army of small boys who are always present at Epsom to remove pieces of paper 
from the course prior to each race have their prototype in the natives above, who 
are seen smoothing over the new sand course at Heliopolis between the races 


will be far too busy with their far-reach- 
ing financial plans and their lofty ideals 
of social reform—I am merely quoting 
from their own copybook—to think of 
attempting to meddle with national sports, 
and even if they were not too busy Iam 
quite sure no government would be so 
absurd and pettifogging as to do any 
such thing. Thinking sportsmen know 
quite well that nothing of the sort is to 
be feared such as the sporting papers in- 
sist on. A greater menace perhaps sur- 
rounds that word of four letters which 
means so much—land. Iam _ not passing 
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IN EGYPT REMINISCENT OF DERBY DAY AT EPSOM 


political opinions; I am trying to arrest 
a panic which | am sure is hardly justified. 
it + co 
Six Races—Twenty-one Runners. 
] see that at Manchester last week halif- 
a-dozen races on one day only pro- 
duced twenty - one runners. What a 
pathetic commentary on the low ebb to 
which National Hunt sport has reached. 
It is poor enough in the south, but in the 
north it is absolutely gasping for an exist- 
ence. As a matter of fact, even in the 
south the game would hardly be existent 
were it not for the support of the I:psom 
stables and that run by Robert Gore in 
Sussex. Things cannot go 
on like this without abso- 
lute failure being touched. 
The longer the remedy of 
resuscitation is withheld 
the more difficult will the 
matter of recovery be. 
Everything possible should 
be done to bring out the 
horses entered for the Grand 
National. As it is they are 
being kept in reserve so 
that they may not disclose 
form which would justify 
the handicappers in giving 
them more weight. 


2 
A Coincidence. 


‘Lhat was a very curious 
coincidence which 
occurred at \Vindsor the 
other day. The extreme 
outsider in a hurdle race, 
Nereus, won at 33 to 1 
against. He had been pre- 
viously backed at 100 to 1 
tosmall money. Four years previously the 
winner was John M.P., and his starting 
price was 100 to 1. When John M.P. won 
he was tipped to do so in ‘‘ The Referee ”’ 
by the late Martin Cobbett, and when 
Nereus won he was tipped by his successor, 
Mr. Rahbula, who tells me that he really 
fancied the horse because it had run 
forward more than once. The coincidence 
is not yet quite complete. When Martin 
Cobbett tipped John M.P. he backed 
Series, who was second, and while his 
successor tipped Nereus he backed Charles 
Edward, who was beaten by a head. 
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VOTIN’ STOPS THE HUNTIN’ AND SHOOTIN’ 


**Must Go and Stop ’em Taxin’ the Land Don’t yer Know; They'll 
be Taxin’? Foxes Next!” 


POLLING SCENES AT THAT MECCA OF HUNTING, MELTON MOWBRAY 
Baron de Tuyll leaving the polling booth with Lady Cowley 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT MAJOR STIRLING x COLONEL C. E. YATE 
The shortest and tallest voters in the Melton Mowbray The Chief Constable of Melton, leaving the The Unionist candidate, and Mrs. Yate. Colonel Yate 
division. A quaint couple outside the polling booth polling booth after having given his vote was defeated by Mr. H. de R. Walker 


All credit to the splendid sportsmen of the shires. No efforts, no time, and certainly not a cart, carriage, or car was spared in order that the Unionist 
candidate should be returned. 
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By Philip 
Whiteway.. 


PROMINENT PERSONALITIES AT MONTE CARLO 


A characteristic snapshot of the Duke of West- 
minster, who is seen above bestowing a parting 
gift to a hotel servant 


Monte Carlo. 

HI weather has been simply perfect 
here for weeks; indeed, we have 
forgotten what a cloud looks like, 
and there is every prospect of its 

continuance. The brilliant sunshine: has 
been most acceptable, and all kinds of 
excursions, picnics, and outdoor sports 
have been to the fore. 

Quite a rush of people from England 
is expected as soon as the elections are 
over, but others have come without wait- 
ing to record their votes. One of these is 
a well-known Liverpool merchant prince 


now staying here. Speaking to the 
manager of “his hotel the other day he 
said, “I have come away before the 


elections because I cannot support my 
own party and I won’t vote for the other.” 

There is another Englishman in the 
principality who is not a millionaire, but 
he had what may be_ termed ‘‘a_ fairly 
decent little win” at the Casino: lately. 
Had he lost he was going home ‘second 
class, but now he is going home first class 
to vote.. He will put his cross against a 
member of the lately deceased Govern- 
ment. That man is.a patriot. 

While writing more or less politically 
I cannot forbear from mentioning the fact 
that one of our: most. blatant labourites 
is sunning and enjoying himself at Monte 


Carlo. I refer to Mr. Walter Blake, 
Labour candidate for select Brighton. 
Mr. Blake has adopted the motto, 


“Nunquam Dormio,” which would seem 
to be quite correct, inasmuch as he 
signalled his arrival by success at the 
tir-au-pigeons recently. Should an 
advanced Socialist and Labour candidate 
sojourn in a town of idlers and millionaires 
such as Monte Carlo assuredly is? That is 
the question. 

A lady has been beguiling the readers 
of a contemporary with a farrago of 
nonsense concerning what she so charm- 
ingly calls “aslump in smartness’’ here, 


Lady Samuelson, whose lovely villa, La Montagne, 
at Beaulieu is one of the chief centres of Riviera 
hospitality 


whereas it is the opinion among habitués 
that Monte Carlo has appeared : more 
smart this season than for ten years past, 
and at night in the rooms, the atrium, and 
the theatre there is really a remarkable 
display of fair women, jewels, pretty 
gowns, and handsome, well-groomed men. 
That most ol! the beautiful women, lovely 
dresses, and fine-looking men are English 
is but proof more crushing that the writer 
referred to is absurdly “ off.” 

One of the most remarkable of the 
belles here this season is Madame Edwards, 
the beautiful Parisian actress, Mlle. Lan- 
thelme, who is the wife of the millionaire 
proprietor of the Paris ‘“‘Matin.” Her 
gowns and head-dresses are as magnificent 
as they are original and artistic, and she 
is a cynosure of admiration and of no 
small envy. 

The official inauguration of the new 
buildings and restaurant of the Hétel de 
Paris. took place on the 20th inst. 

Sir. Charles Inigo Thomas and Lady 
Thomas«aresat»the Métropole. Sir Inigo 
is penne eccreia at the Admiralty, 
which heentered as far back as 1865 Rear- 
Admiral Sir!George and Lady Werrender 
are at the Windsor. He is the 7th baronet, 
and his:charming wife, Lady Maud War- 
render, voungest daughter of the 8th Earl 
of She ftesbury, is a regular. visitor. 

Greatdnterest has. been aroused among 
theatregocrs. by the production at the 
Casino theatre of a‘ new lyric drama, 
Antar, in four acts, by M. Chekri-Ganem, a 
Syrian poet.and author. The play is based 
on incidents in the life of a sixth-century 
Arab warrior poet, Antar, and ends with 
his death, at the climax of his career, from 
a poisoned arrow shot by a blind man. 

M. Henri Bernstein, the famous drama- 
tist who recently was so lionised in London, 
is often to be seen at Ciro’s, where Mr. 
Harding Cox, the Hon. Victor Bethell, and 


M. and Madame Maurice Ephrussi are also , 


frequent visitors. 
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On the way to the Casino. On the left is Mr 
Levita and on right Mr. Alexander, two well 


known habitués of the Riviera 
te! 


St. Raphael. 
“The Duchess of Marlborough is very 
much enjoying her stay here and is. 
enraptured with the climate and the loveli-. 
ness of the country. The duchess plays. 
golf daily, taking lessons from Arthur 
Grant, the professional, and is doing very 
well at the game. She also takes long 
motor trips. The Duke of Marlborough, 
accompanied by his eldest son, Lord 
Blandford, has arrived from London, so 
that the family are all assembled at Lou. 
Casteou in spite of sundry rumours. 


Cannes. 


Captain Dawes and Mr. Neale have beem 

aviating here for some time, or 
rather their Blériot monoplanes have been, 
running ‘about the ground a good deal, 
the sport being varied by an occasional 


tumble or a flight of a few yards just 
above the «surface . of, the racecourse. 
These intrepid aviators have lelt for 
Heliopolis. 


The Duchess of Albany has arrived at 
her beautiful Villa Nevada, which is so. 
beautifully situated on the Californie 
slopes. Lady. Winchelsea has taken up: 
her quarters here for the winter. Lord 
Sondes is at Grasse. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Lewisohn, the latter being better known 
as Miss Edna May, have returned to the 
Beausite for the season. The first polo 
match eee place on January 17. Mr. 
C. J. Miller, Rugby, is secretary and. 
manager. 


A Correction. 


[2 these notes last week I mentioned im 

error that Lady Tenterden was stay- 
ing at the Hétel Windsor, Monte Carlo.. 
I should have written that it was the 
Dowager Lady Tenterden who is now at 
Monte Carlo as of course Lady Tenterden. 
is still in town. 
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SPRING-CLEANING THE IMAGINATION AT ENGLEBERG 


Famous Authors—and Others—Indulge in Winter Sports at 
that Ever-popular Resort. 


A FAMOUS AUTHOR AT PLAY—A SNAPSHOT AT ENGELBERG 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the well-known authors, have been making holiday in Switzerland this season. Mr. Jerome is here 
seen waltzing with his daughter on the ice rink at Engelberg, Lucerne = 


THE MARQUIS DE ST. MARS LORD CARBERRY (IN PETTICOATS) 


The amateur champion skater of France, at practice on the Playing in the match, men versus ladies, recently. The men had 
- rink at Engelberg . to wear short skirts-as a handicap during the match 
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NCLE DARLING,—I don’t like it 
at all—I really don’t. The smell 
of packing straw and dirty démé- 
nageursis awful. Weare moving, 

dear; the sheepdog, Browne, and I have 
decided to move, and the Champ de Mars 
is our new quartier. [Everybody seems to 
live there now ; there are acres and acres 
of new buildings. The only drawback is 
the Eiffel Tower, for that scrap-iron erection 
is a fearful eyesore to beauty-lovers. On 
the other hand, Guitry’s miniature hotel is 
as delightful a little building as possible, 
and the wide, smooth lawns in the centre 
of the Champ de Mars are wonderfully 
fresh and green; they almost make one 
forget the wireless telegraphy apparatus 
that sends feelers in the shape of taut 
cables fixed about, seem- 
ingly haphazard, all over 
the place. 
te ad ait 
ASS you know, dear, I’ve 
never moved before 
and I am in a most muddle- 
headed condition ; the dirt, 
the smell of the packing 
cases, and the bewildering 
untidiness of everything is 
appalling. I’m told that 
the last things you put 
down are the carpets. I 
wanted them to start with 
those first, byt they all 
yelled, “Absurd,” and yet it 
seems merely logic to me; 
when you make a hed— 
have you ever made a bed, 
uncle 2—you start on the 
inattress not on the quilt, 
<lon’t you? However, one 
lives and learns, but I wish 
they hadn’t put all the pic- 
tures in the bathroom at 
the present moment ; I can’t 
even wash eee hands. 
te 
I ae with the Bardacs 
during the thick of the 
fight; you remember them, 
uncle? Raoul Bardac, son 
of the well-known banker 
—all bankers are well 
‘known—of that name, is 
the composer of, amongst 
other delightful and aw- 
fully clever things I don’t 
understand, a waltz that bids fair to 
become as popular as “‘ Amoureuse ”’ was, 
especially in London, several years ago. 
In about a couple of weeks, don’t forget 
to ask the Tziganes to play you “ Escla- 
vage”’ while you have supper, uncle dear, 
and vous m’en dirvez des nouvelles, and you 
won't be in a fit state to see the ingénue 
home to mamma in a taxi. 
Have you seen Spinelly in London? 
She was over Jor a few days last 
week with Dollfus, Rip, and la Baronne. 
I guess that Spi’s pearls and wonderful 
emeralds must have made quite a sensa- 
tion amongst the ladies staying at the 
same time as her miniature self at the 
Piccadilly Hotel. I don’t think she went 
over for the elections, lor you are electing 
just now in London, aren’t you, dear? I 
get into such mixes-up when I try to 
anderstand anything about parties and 
constitu—whatever it is—and Budget 
questions. All I hope is that the new 
Government—I Suppose - it is called “ a new 
Government”; by “it” I mean the result 
of the elections—will be very anti-Suffra- 
getty. They ought to pass a bill or some- 


or February.” 


riscilla 


guineas are being asked for each stall. 


thing that would give policemen the right 
to let loose trained dogs amongst the 
shrieking females; trained dogs could be 
easily taught to drag them to the river 
and cool them thoroughly. 
te a oo 
t was said a little while back that M. 
Clemenceau was going to write a 
series of brilliant political articles in a 
world - renowned Paris daily, but this 
rumour has been denied. Clemenceau has 
lots of reasons for not doing so ; principally 
his health is not very brilliant just now, 
and also a powerful editor has made him a 
magnificent offer, that he appears likely to 
accept, to publish his mémotres in book 
form, and naturally Clemenceau prefers his 
literary productions to appear thus rather 


M. EDMOND ROSTAND 
The famous dramatist, whose ‘‘ Chantecler” is to be produced ‘‘some time in January 


The seats for the first night are fetching fabulous prices, and five 
The famous poet is here seen feeding the 
chickens, which doubtless inspired him for the setting of his play, at his home at 


Cambon 


than in a passing daily. Later on it is 
quite possible that he will accept an offer 
to tour in the Argentine Republic, giving 
several lectures. Last year the subtle 
author of so many widely-read books, 
Anatole France, was tempted—-and fell— 
by acachet of 50,000 francs. If Clemenceau 
accepts, his modest (?) cachet would amount 
to 300,000 francs; just a trifle, n’est ce pas, 
oncle cheri? 1 could buy quite a nice 
little string of pearls and a few frocks with 
that. 
& co % 
s it because there are such a lot of chil- 
dren on the stage just now that there 
was some talk of Sarah Bernhardt at the 
Coliseum? I suppose she would be rather 
a contrast with little Elise Craven. Last 
time I saw the Divine Sarah it was at a 
“conference”? by that podgy lump, Sacha 
Guitry. She came on the stage draped in 
a costly coat of chinchilla, and as soon as 
she appeared a dozen foolish schoolgirls 
pelted her with flowers and afterwards 
waited for her at the stage door and wept 
at her feet ; still, she is really a wonderful 
woman, a wonderful actress—a wonderful 
being altogether. 


go 
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Paris. 


I am getting quite nervous here. When 

I take my walks abroad I choose the 
newest streets, and avoid the congested 
centre of Paris as much as possible. With 
ail these buildings that have been 
tumbling about our ears like cardboard 
houses and pieces of streets falling in I 
feel that I want to walk about on tiptoe ; 
sometimes I think I shall have to buy up 
a stock of toy balloons and take them 
about with me. Yousee, uncle, I can hold 
a lump of lead in one hand and _ the 
balloons in the other. Whenever I feel the 
ground give way I throw away the lead 
and drift up into the sky, praying to land 
later on somewhere soft. The balloons 
would be a good idea also for the débutant 
roller-skater. Quite a lot of smart people 
are going to the rinks now, 
surtout, the one that opened 
a little while ago in the 
Avenue Victor Hugo. Ré- 
gina Badet goes there every 
day. You know Badet, 
uncle, the dancer from the 
Opéra Comique, who is 
really awfully clever but 
rather conceited. Every 
morning and at many times 
during the day when she 
looks at herself in the glass 
she exclaims with great 
sincerity, “ O ma mére, why 
didst thou make me so 
beautiful?” 

tt & & 

uite a lot of theatres 
<, will be closing very 
shortly. It is said that the 
Théatre Réjane will soon 
be in the market, but that 
is more or less Réjane’s 
own fault. She always 
plays alone ; that is to say, 
she herself is the only star, 
and because she will not 
engage women Of talent the 
plays she produces always 
give a sort of lopsided im- 
pression. Surely Réjane is 
a great enough actress not 
to fear comparison; she 
only does herself harm by 
surrounding herself with 
greatly inferior comedians. 
The Théatre Michel also 
seems in a bad way, but not 
for the same reasons. The expenses are too 
heavy. The manager, Michel Mortier, only 
engages big stars who draw enormous 
salaries, and as the ‘‘ house” can only seat 
about 800 souls it has to be packed every 
night to cover expenses, et comme l'on sait, 
few “little” theatres are full at every 
performance. Why it is no one knows, but 
the fact remains; for the same reasons the 
small “Mévisto” theatre was closed last 
summer, and now the place is sold and a 
sixpenny, or rather fifty-centime, bazaar 
will take its place. 


i te Eo 


N ow, uncle, I must rush away. To begin 
with, and also to finish with, | am 
scribbling on the top of the piano, and my 
seat is on a tall packing case; besides, I 
really must persuade a French workman— 
they are as bad as the British—not to mix 
paint in the bathroom basin and refrain 
from his filthy clay pipe for the rest of the 
afternoon. Oh, dash it! uncle mine, I 
have often read about the business end of a 
tin-tack, and personal experience shows 
me that in this instance people have not 
exaggerated.—Yours, PRISCILLA. 
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CUPID AT WORK IN IRELAND AND POLITICIANS 
AT PLAY IN ENGLAND. 


Lafayetie 
A NOTABLE IRISH WEDDING—THE BRIDAL PARTY 
One of the most important social events in Ireland last week was the wedding of Mr. Roger Bellingham, the youngest son of Sir Henry Bellingham. Our 
photograph depicts the bridal party in the grounds of the White Mills, Strabannon, co. Louth, after the ceremony. The principal names, reading from 
left to right, are: Sir Henry Bellingham (in top hat), Miss O'Reilly (seated), Mr. Roger Bellingham (the bridegroom), and his bride. On right is 
Lady Bellingham (standing), the Marchioness of Bute, sister of the bridegroom (seated), and the Marquis of Bute 


AFTER CANDIDATURE—CALM 


Now that their battles have been fought--and won—the above famous Unionist statesmen can return to their favourite pastime, golf. In the above 
picture, which was taken recently, is on left of group (in felt hat) Sir Gilbert Parker, and next to him is the Right Hon. A. Lyttelton, the member for 
St. George’s, Hanover Square; Mr. Arthur Balfour is seen on the right of picture 
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THE. TALLER 


BY 
RICHARD 
KING. 
Egypt. 
NIGHT wondrously clear and of 


unknown to our 
a place of dreamlike 
‘fraught with mystery. 
The moon of a bright silver, which dazzles 
by its shining, illumines a world which 
surely is no longer ours, for it resembles 
in nothing what may be seen in other 
lands. A world in which 
everything is suffused with 
rosy colour beneath the 
stars of midnight, and 
where granite symbols rise 
up ghostlike and motion- 
less’? Thus begins Mr. W. 
P. Baines’s admirable trans- 
lation of M. Pierre Loti’s 
exquisite book, “Egypt,” 
just published by Mr. 
Werner Laurie. It is a 
book which from the first 
page until the last held me 
absolutely enthralled in an 
ever - increasing state of 
admiration and delight. 


a colour 
climate ; 
aspect, 


The Sphinx. 
or who could read un- 
moved this wonderful 
picture of the Sphinx by 
night—a picture which to 
me at least seemed to 
breathe all the exquisite 
beauty and mystery of the 
East, and to render it even 
more wonderful by being 
seen through the eyes of 
one of the most poetical 


writers in the world. ‘Is 
that a hill of sand that 
rises yonder? One can 


scarcely tell, for it has as it 
were no shape, no outline; 
rather it seems like a great 


rosy cloud or some huge 
trembling — billow which 
once’ raised itself there, 


forthwith to become mo- 
tionless for ever. 

And from out this kind of 
mummified wave a colossal 
human effigy emerges, rose- 
coloured too—a nameless, 
elusive rose—-emerges and 
stares with fixed eyes and 
smiles. Jt is so huge it 
seems unreal as if it were 
a reflection cast- by some 
hidden mirror in the moon. 
amy. The rosy tint fades 
on the Sphinx and the 
Pyramid; all things in the 
ghostly scene grow visibly 
paler, for the moon as it rises becomes 
more silvery in the increasing chilliness 
of midnight. The winter mist, exhaled 
from the artificially-watered fields below, 
continues to rise, takes heart, and en- 
velops the great mute face itself, and 
the latter persists in its regard of the 
dead moon, preserving still the old dis- 
concerting smile. Now it is that 
little by little an intolerable sadness is 
expressed in those large eyes with their 
empty sockets, for at this moment the 
ultimate secret—that which the Sphinx 
seems to have known for so many cen- 
turies but to have withheld in melancholy 


each room 


is furnished 


irony—is this: that all these dead men 
and women who sleep in the vast necro- 
polis below have been fooled, and the 
awakening signal has not sounded for a 
single one of them, and that the creation 
of mankind—mankind that thinks and 
suffers—has had no rational explanation, 
and that our poor aspirations are vain, 
but so vain as to awaken pity.’ 


The Western Invasion. 
ut behind all Pierre Loti’s exquisite 
appreciation of all this wonderful 
Eastern beauty and mystery there lies a 


ee 


| 


A WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHOR AT HOME 


M. Pierre Loti in the Turkish study of his beautiful home at La Rochelle, where 

A famous English writer, 

Mr. George R. Sims, in a measure follows out this idea, and is said to write his 
different articles in certain apartments set aside for the purpose 


in an entirely different style. 


sense of ineffable sadness—the sadness of 
an irreparable loss, the passing away for 
ever of the glorious tokens of a past age 


at the hands of an irreverent money- 
grubbing, vulgar civilisation from the 
Wrest: Everyw here,” he writes, speaking 


of Cairo, “is the blinding glare of electric 
light, monstrous hotels ‘parade the sham 
splendour of their painted facades, the 
whole length of the streets is one long 
triumph of imitation, of mud_ walls 
plastered so as to look like stone; a 
medley of ali styles—rockwork, Roman, 
Gothic, new art, Pharaonic, and, above 
all, the pretentious and absurd. Innume- 
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rable public-houses overflow with bottles; 
every alcoholic drink, all the poisons of 
the West, are here turned into Egypt with 
a take-what-you-please.” 


Modern Vulgarity. 


nd then the vulgarity of it all, espe- 
cially of that ever-growing band of 
tourists who in their ignorance imagine 
that everything outside their own little 
circle is placed there for their amusement 
and ridicule. Describing the peace and 
grandeur of the wonderful mosque of 
Mehemet Ali, he writes: ‘‘All at once 
there comes a noisy chat- 
tering ina Teutonic tongue, 
and shouts and laughs. 
How is it possible, 
so near to the great dead? 
j And there enters a 
group of tourists dressed 
more or less in the approved 
‘smart style.’ A guide with 
a droll countenance recites 
to them the beauties of the 
place, bellowing at the top 
of his voice like a showman 
at a fair. Is there 
then no keeper, no guardian 
of this holy mosque, and 
amongst the faithlul pro- 
strate here in prayer none 
who will rise and make 
indignant protest.2 Who 
after this. will speak to us 
ol the fanaticism of. the 
Egyptians? . ~ Too 
meek rather they seem to 
me everywhere. Take any 
church you please in Europe 
where men go down on 
their knees in prayer and | 
should like to see what 
kind of welcome would be 
accorded to a party of 
Moslem tourists who, to 
suppose the impossible, 
behaved so badly as these 
savages here.”’ 


‘TAY 


“ 
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A Loss to the World. 
Bt perhaps the saddest 
of all is the passing 
away of the glorious 
Temple of Philze, which on 
account of the damming of 
the Nile is. being quickly 
submerged and lost beneath 
the advancing water. “And 
suddenly, in the midst of 
the deep nocturnal calm o! 
this temple isolated here in 
the lake, comes again the 
sound of a kind of mourn- 
ful booming, of things that 
topple, precious stones that 
become detached and fall, 
and then on the surface of 
the lake a thousand con- 
centric circles form, chase one another, 
and disappear, ruffling indefinitely this 
mirror embanked between the terrible 
granites in which Isis regards herself 
sorrowlully.” Then, as if to add to the 
hopelessness of tle scene, the author 
tells us that on account of the increased 
annual yield of the surrounding land 
consequent on irrigation “the English 
propose next year to raise the barrage 
of the Nile another 20 ft. As a conse- 
quence this sanctuary of Isis will be 
completely submerged, the greater part of 
the ancient temples of Nubia will be 
under water, and fever wili infect the 


(Continued on p. 94) 
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THE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Firmest Favourite amd Least-photographed Minister is 
*sSnapped” for *“*The Tatler.’° 


SIR EDWARD GREY OUTSIDE HIS COMMITTEE-ROOMS AT ALNWICK 


It is the truth that Sir Edward Grey possesses more than any statesman of either party the trust and confidence of his fellow countrymen, altheugh some 
of his greatest admirers are rather scratching their heads just at present at his whole-hearted support of the extreme wing of his party. He is arm 
enthusiastic fisherman, loves country life, has no private axe to grind, and would not grind it if he had one 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


country. But, on the other hand, the 
cultivation of cotton will be enormously 
facilitated.” Verily, although the rule of 
England may be an honest and just one, 
rendering the subdued country richer for 
the native and for ourselves, it makes it 
at the same time hopelessly and irre- 
parably ugly and vulgar while destroying 
just those things upon which alone a real 
civilisation can ever be founded. “ Eternal 
life—the thought of immortality—how 
the human soul has been obsessed by it, 
particularly in the periods marked by its 
greatest strivings. The tame submission 
to the belief that the rottenness of the 
grave as the end of all is characteristic of 
the age of decadence and mediocrity.” 
co a ie 
The Ancient Mummies. 
n a book where all is interesting and 
much indescribably beautiful it is 
difficult, almost impossible even, to pick 
out just those chapters which are more 
impressive than the rest; yet the one en- 
titled ““An Audience of Amenophis II.,” 
even if it is terrifying, is nevertheless in- 


‘Don't imitate” 


An Audience with the Dead. 


He then arrives at the tomb of the 

great Pharaoh. He was originally 
buried in all magnificence, but the pilla- 
gers have stripped him of everything, even 
of his beautilul breastplate of tortoise- 
shell, which came to him from a far-olf 
Oriental country, and for many centuries 
now he has slept half-naked on his rags. 
“But his poor bouquet is there still of 
mimosa, recognisable even now, and who 
will ever tell what pious or perhaps 
amorous hand it was that gathered these 
flowers for him more than 3,000 years 
ago? And then the feeling comes over 


you that-you are guilty of sacrilege stand- 
ing there before this open coffin in this 
unwonted insolent light. 


The dolorous, 


‘Keep pegging away—it’s there” 


phantom of the Pharaoh is vanished, as if 
replunged into the unfathomable past. 
The audience is over. And we, who are 
able to escape from the horror of the 
hypogeum, reascend rapidly towards the 
sunshine of the living; we go to breathe 
the air again, the air to which we have 
still a right—for some few days longer.” 
And now for the hours which I passed in 
reading this beautifully-written account of 
Egypt I must thank the author as well as 
the translator, who has caught to no small 
extent the charm and fantasy of Pierre 


Loti’s beautilul prose. Not for many 
months has any book more enthralled me. 
2 tt 


Rather Futile. 
t may be, of course, that Iam rather 
dense, but so far I have utterly failed 

to understand why Mr. Charles Granville 
wrote his play, The Race Spirit (Daniel), 
in blank verse instead of prose. The 
latter, if it is well written, is for certain 
subjects quite as impressive as the former ; 
and in this instance, when dealing with 
problems social and political, far more 


“Not so hopelessly bad” 


THREE PICTORIAL AXIOMS FROM CARL HENTSCHEL’S ENTERTAINING BUSINESS BOOKLET, ‘*WHAT’S WRONG WITH TRADE?” 


The three illustrations reproduced above are but some of the many plums that find a place in an entertaining little booklet just issued by Carl Hentschel, Ltd. The 


aim of the book is well described by the letterpress which appears in the booklet with the drawing which we reproduce above in the centre. 
“Spade and pick represent our aids to publicity, and the more they are used the brighter they get.” “What's wrong with trade?" It 


dig much with his hands.” 


tensely picturesque. The embalmed body 
of this famous King is the only one which 
has not been removed and carried away 
to fill the museum at Cairo. It lies in 
the very bowels of the earth in the enor- 
mous necropolis dug out within the chain 
of Libyan. “ Hastily we descend by steep 
staircases, by passages which slope so 
rapidly that they hurry us along of them- 
selves like slides; and it seems that we 
shali never ascend again any more than 
the great mummy who passed here so long 
ago on his way to his eternal chamber. 

These interminable, oppressive 
passages by which we have crawled to 
the innermost depths of the mountain lead 
at length to something vast; the walls 
divide, the vault expands, and we are in 
the great funeral hall, of which the blue 
ceiling, all bestrewn with stars like the 
sky, is supported by six pillars hewn in 
the rock itself.”’ 


“gets there” as our American cousins say 


blackish face, half eaten away, seems to 
ask for mercy. ‘Yes, yes, my sepulchire 
has been violated and I am returned to 
dust. But now that you have seen me, 
leave me, turn out the light, have pity on 


my nothingness.’ In sooth, what a 
mockery! To have taken so many pains, 


to have adopted so many stratagems, to 
hide his corpse; to have exhausted thou- 
sands of men in the hewing of this under- 
ground labyrinth, and to end thus, with 
his head in the glare of an electric lamp 
to amuse whoever passes. 
Bo a t 

The Audience Ended. 
g A™ out of pity—I think it was the 

poor bouquet of mimosa that 
awakened :t—I say to the Bedouin: ‘ Yes, 
put out the light, put it out—that is 
enough.’ And then the darkness returns 
above the royal countenance, which is 
suddenly effaced in thesarcophagus. The 
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It reads: ‘A man can’t 


practical. For example, what can be said 
of the following) :— 
My occupation is, or was, to stitch 
The trousers cut at Mr. William Peel’s. 
I finished three a day and gained the piece, 
Two coppers; but the orders falling off 
uite sudden, why, the master had no work 
lo give outside his shop; so there you are. 
And I’ve been starving since, and failed with 
rent. 
Thank God, I've got no little ones to keep. 
Those trousers there (pointing to Sir Nevil 
Jones) are just the last I sewed. 
I see it by the mark on the right leg. 
At which it is true I did not know whether 
to laugh or shut the book up. Con- 
tinuing, however, I found out that Mr. 
Granville believes that all the miseries of 
the world will be cured by the men of 
science as against the present-day poli- 
ticians. We fear, however, that The 
Race Spirit will not advance matters 
very much. 
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THE MODERN WAY. By Starr Wood. 
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Rooster: Well, | don’t know what wives are coming to. Marriage is indeed a lottery 
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THE SEARCHLIGAT IN SOCIETY 
No. XC.—The Marchioness of Ripon. 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—Many women work, 
others keep in the background, 
but only a few make history, 
and you belong to this last- 

named division, for you were born in 
the purple, have been married twice, each 
time toa man of high rank, and are one 
of the beauties of twocenturies. Certainly 
you held most of the trump cards, but 
your career, if exciting, has also been a 
trifle chequered. You began life as the 
daughter of the late Lord Herbert of Lea 
and of Lady Herbert of that ilk, who is 
still alive. 

Now it chanced that I once saw a 
photograph of you as a little girl of 
perhaps twelve years old, and 
strange to say you were the ugliest 
of ugly ducklings. You looked 
broad and awkward, had not a 
feature in your face, and were all 
that there is of the most unattrac- 
tive. But you soon became a swan, 
as when you made your début you 
at once took London by storm and 
were in the first flight of social 
favourites. Now I do not know 
how this happened. Perhaps your 
cast of features is too large to suit 
the face of a child, or your clever 
mother may have trained and cul- 
tured your looks until she changed 
a plain girl into a world-renowned 
beauty. At any rate you were the 
belle of your first season and soon 
won a big prize in the marriage 
market of the moment. Lord Lons- 
dale proposed and was accepted, 
and your wedding took place in 
July, 1878. 

During the brief time that you 
were the reigning Lady Lonsdale 
old folks who know say that, under 
better auspices, your house might 
have become a social centre of real 
political importance. In those days 
you possessed and often displayed - 
the gilt of receiving guests with 
ease, grace, and dignity, and your 
efforts as a hostess are said to have 
been approved by as great an autho- 
rity as Lord Beaconsfield. But in 
1882 you were left a widow with an only 
child, the little Lady Juliet Lowther, who 
married Mr. Robin Duff in 1903. 


Now I am going to have my say as ° 


regards your looks, character, and tem- 
perament. No one can deny that you are 
one of our historic beauties. Far above 
the common height of woman you have 
fine features and a splendid outline, you 
hold your head high, and carry yourself 
with an air of majesty; and your wealth 
of white hair frames your face to much 
advantage. Of course you are on a big 
scale and almost of masculine proportions. 

In 1885 you married Lord de Grey, 
and were fated to wait almost a quarter 
of a century before you came into 
your kingdom as Marchioness of Ripon. 
Since those days you have had the best of 
good times and a high position both at 
Court and in society. Your husband has 
acted as treasurer of the household to 
Queen Alexandra, and it is an open secret 
that you are one of her Majesty’s chosen 
friends and intimates. Music is no doubt 
a link between you, and music we know 
has been the mainspring of your existence. 
Tor many years past yours has been a 
familiar figure in a box near the stage at 
Covent Garden, and everyone knows that 
you and Lord Ripon, with Mr. Harry 
Higgins, are the chief pillars of Italian 


Opera in London, and Melba is one ‘of 
your special friends who has often stayed 
with you at your charming place, Coombe 
Court, Kingston Hill. 

This house is a dream of artistic 
luxury and has, of course, been done up 
and furnished ina way that the vulgar de- 
scribe as ‘‘ regardless of expense.” It has 
a Louis Seize dining-room with walls and 
sideboard in white marble—a style of 
decoration that would charm the heart 
of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. ‘The 
carpet and curtains for this room were 
made to order, and the former is of grey- 
green with a trellis of pale pink roses, 
and your boudoir has been described as 


Lallie Charles 


THE MARCHIONESS OF RIPON 


one of the most perfect Empire rooms in 
the country. As may be guessed you 
have the gayest of week-end parties at 
Coombe Court, and these are extremely 
smart with a big spice of bohemianism. 
In former days the De Reszkes were [re- 
quent guests, and so are other operatic 
stars and, of course, the social celebrities 
of the moment. 

Before I end I must say a word or two 
about your other characteristics. You are 
noted for the way in which you speak the 
purest Parisian [’rench, and your only 
equals in this respect are said to be Lady 
Mary Pepys and Miss Muriel Wilson. Of 
course you have been a great deal in 
Paris as you are gowned and hatted only 
by French dressmakers and milliners, and 
no doubt you read a fair share of the 
more amusing type of French literature. 
(Nothing improves one’s French so much 
as a good French novel.) Like most 
modern women you are a dog-fancier, and 
your latest craze is for French toy bull- 
dogs. You have been photographed with 
your pets, and needless to say the picture 
is most attractive. In a word, you area 
woman whose name will go down in our 
social records, and as everyone has their 
zenith yours was perhaps that famous 
night when you appeared a gorgeous 
Cleopatra at the fancy-dress ball at 
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Devonshire House in the Diamond Jubilee 
year, 1897. 

Husbands are usually kept in their 
proper place—the background; but Lord 
Ripon is a man of mark and cannot be 
left quite out of our calculations. He 
shares the fame of being one of the best 
shots in England, with Prince Victor 
Duleep Singh, Lord Walsingham, and 
Lord Ashburton. He began to shoot 
when only nine, and once killed fifty-five 
partridges with fifty-three shots. Four 
times he has killed two birds with one 
shot, and while shooting with the late 
Baron Hirsch in Austria he one day put 
between 500 and 600 to the credit of his 
own gun. But this feat he excelled 
in England as at a friend’s house 
in Wales he secured g80 rabbits in 
one day, and on another occasion 
shot 880 pheasants while staying 
with Lord Sefton. Then in Lady 
Randolph  Churchill’s book of 
memoirs she writes: ‘Once at 
Panshanger in the time of the late 
Lord Cowper Lord de Grey’s friends 
saw him shoot in one stand fifty- 
two birds out of fifty-four, and for 
a bet this was done with one hand. 
He had three guns and two loaders.” 
And this clever sportsman has shot 
every sort and kind of game, from 
the elusive snipe to the ponderous 
rhinoceros. Truly his isa marvellous 
record. Then the other side of his 
character shows him as a man of 
culture and an art connoisseur. He 
owns a wonderful collection of Saxe 
and Dresden china which is said to 
be worth £40,000. 

Now at the last a word must be 
said on your only child, Lady Juliet 
Duff. She is your equal in height, 
for she runs to nearly 6 ft., but is 
by no means your rival in beauty. 
However, she has her points, for her 
fair skin and dark hair make a 
pretty contrast, and she shows 
bright spirits and much adapta- 
bility. Her wedding in 1903 made 
quite a record event as it was 
attended by the King and Queen 
and Princess Victoria. It took place in the 
Chapel Royal, and the bouquet she held was 
given by the German Emperor.—I remain, 
my lady, your obedient servant, CANDIDA. 


NEXT WEEK, THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 
Peers’ Unfashionable Residences. 
“The pulling down of some buildings in 
the vicinity of Charing Cross has 
revealed to the passers-by the fine town 
residence of the Earl of Harrington in 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, which has 
hitherto been completely hidden from 
view. It has the distinction of being the 
farthest east of any peer’s residence in 
London. Many noblemen possess town 
houses far from the select precincts ol 
Mayfair, however. Lord Queensberry, for 
instance, lives at the unfashionable suburb 
of Brook Green; Lord Carnworth has a 
house among the slums of Fulham; Lord 
Mansfield’s London house is at Hampstead, 
and he has just let it to the Grand Duke 
Michael of Russia; Lord Morley and Lord 
Rathmore inhabit Wimbledon; Lord 
Harrington, who was for many years in 
command of the Earl of Chester's yeo- 
manry cavalry, has invented several useful 
things, such as a self-opening gate and a 
motor mowing machine, both of which 
have been patented. 
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Oe Sartorial 


HE quidnuncs, the experts, and 
soothsayers of politics have re- 
cently been arguing as to which 
side should win the General Elec- 

tion, and explaining why this candidate has 
been successful and the other has been 
‘defeated. These explanations have been 
'based chiefly on the supposed merits or 
‘demerits of the policy that may have been 
-advocated. But all the time certain 
shrewd observers have turned their atten- 
‘tion to other causes and have detected 
subtle influence in what is known as 
platform dress. 


a tt 
The Shield of Beauty. 


he ladies who have graced so many 
platforms in this land during the last 


month have certainly been ornamental. but 


they have been 
more than that. 
They have been 
very useful also, 
and possibly many 
a candidate who 
is quite uncon- 
scious of the fact 
has been saved 
from a shower of 
eggs or other un- 
welcome __ atten- 
tions of that sort 
because half - a - 
dozen charmers 
have sat behind 
him beaming on 
the audience with 
what may _ be 
‘called “ picture- 
post-card smiles.”’ 
They have acted 
as a shield, a very 
present help in 
time of trouble, 
and have — suc- 
ceeded in soothing 
the savage breast 
of many an indig- 
nant voter. The 
-orator on the plat- 
form has_ per- 
-chance stumbled 
painfully and has 
bored the unhappy 
victims in [ront in 
‘excruciating style, 
but the lovely 
‘creatures behind have made amends and 
shave saved the situation. 


te co & 


‘True Art. 
I have been told by those who have 
studied this question that here as 
elsewhere true art is shown by concealing 
art. It has been found to be a mistake to 
make any attempt to stun the audence— 
especially a rural audience—with too im- 
pressive a display of sartorial splendour. 
We live in times when it is well not to 
appear to be too wealthy. The multi- 
millionaire is not regarded with favour, 
and it is a tactical error for any gentle- 
man who is making a pathetic appeal 
about the cruel exactions of the Treasury 
to be surrounded by ladies who are wear- 
ing ‘‘ creations,” as they are called, which 


suggest fortunes of almost unlimited 
extent. 

Bo co t 
Do it Well. 


© the other hand, even the most demo- 
cratic audience resents anything like 
-shabbiness or meanness of appearance on 


the platform. It has been discovered that 
for some reason or other ladies get their 
own way with voters better when wearing 
velvet than any other material. ‘There is 
some subtle appeal in that solt and 
sumptuous material. It completely out- 
classes the hard brilliance of satin or the 
stiff respectability of silk. Velvet suggests 
at once the domestic side of life and also 
what is vaguely known as society. Now, 
while the country voter does not hold 
with the smart set, he likes to think that 
he is in touch with what is vaguely 
known as the West-end, and velvet dresses 
on the platform give him this soothing 
sensation. 
& te te 

Concerning Hats. 
[2 regard to hats, 1 am advised by the 

well-informed that these may be too 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE HON. MR. ALFRED LYTTELTON AND HIS WIFE 


The Unionist member for St. George’s, Hanover Square, is seen above with his wife leaving one of the 
many meetings he addressed in the early days of last week 


large to be effective. The country voter 
resents anything that may strike him as 
being of the nature of “‘swank,” and a 
hat the size of a caitwheel certainly gives 
an unfavourable impression. At the same 
time a little bit of a skimpy aflair is no 
good at all. The voter is apt to think 
that the ladies are trying to fob off on 
him something that they would not dream 
of wearing in town, and so the utmost 
skill has to be exercised in displaying not 
too much hat but just hat enough. The 
big affairs in this line, the monsters which 
overshadow the platform and blot out the 
lorizon, seem to justify and even to de- 
mand a super-tax, while the very little 
hats make one think that the wearer is 
trying to evade taxation. 


A Delicate Subject. 

A short time ago “The Times,” that 
grave thunderer of Printing House 

Square, mused and ruminated on the sub- 

ject of false hair at political meetings. 

OF course, the merest beginner will recog- 

nise that if the false hair be cbviously 
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By S.L. 
Hughes. 


Politics : 


false the cause supported by the wearer 
will suffer. ‘he average man thinks there 
is something dishonest in such aids and 
additions; indeed, the very phrase, ‘“ false 
hair,” has an unpleasant sound. But in 
these days few males can detect the dif- 
ference between the real and the artificial 
in this respect. There is, however, some- 
thing else than appearance which has to 
be remembered. Meetings are sometimes 
disturbed, and false hair is not the best or 
safest adornment in a hustle. 
A Helpful Hint. 
here are those who say that for plat- 
form purposes ‘a kind of youthful 
simplicity ’’.in dress is the most effective. 
It may be so, but alter all much depends 
on the wearer. A dowager of ample 
proportions would inspire confidence if 
arrayed in appro- 
priately comfort- 
able middle-aged 
style, but she 
would be regarded 
with suspicion and 
might provoke de- 
rision if she were 
to trip into view 
trying to simper 
as a schoolgirl or 
“the young per- 
son” of sweet 
seventeen. The 
sturdy Briton does 
not like mutton 
dressed like lamb. 
Thus youthful 
simplicity in style 
is good when it is 
justified by what 
may be called the 
facts of the case, 
and only then. Let 
me say with con- 
fidence that all 
constituencies like 
to see their man 
well dressed. As 
a rule a tall silk 
hat inspires confi- 
dence. It suggests 
Westminster, it 
even makes one 
think of the front 
bench, and voters 
like to think that 
their man is going 
to be Prime Minister “at no distant date,” 
as they say at Westminster. 


ie te 


A Word of Warning. 
It may be well to emphasise this point 
about being well dressed as some men 
have thought it wise and politic to adopt 
what may be called a “ hail-fellow-well- 
met” style of dress. I have heard that 
certain noblemen who were appearing on 
the platform a few weeks ago marched 
before the gaze of the populace wearing 
trousers, not actually patched perhaps, 
but ostentatiously baggy at the knees. 
This was done to recommend the noble 
lords to the public as men and brothers, 
but it was a grave tactical error. The 
ordinary Briton loves a lord, but he likes 
a lord to “ behave as sich.’’ Some peers 
have recently sworn a little on the plat- 
form, and that has done them no harm, for 
there is a firmly-held belief that noblemen 
curse and swear all the time, so a few mild 
oaths were regarded as in accordance 
with the fitness of things. But shabby 
clothes were looked on as unworthy. 
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WEIGHT-LIETER. By Will Owen. 
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loiy of the convent of St. Ursula 

and fell on the peaceful face of 
the Révérende Mére, who sat at one side 
of the polished oak table talking to Baron 
Dumont. He was a tall man of about 
thirty-eight and sat with his right arm 
encircling the figure of a little girl who 
stood beside him and whose arm was 
round his neck. 

“ Tveline and I,” he was saying to the 
Révérende Mére, “have not been parted 
for one day since her mother died five 
years ago. I am entrusting her now to 
you in deference to her mother’s wish; 
she will be seven years old next month, 
and if she is happy here I should like her 
to remain until she is old enough to take 
her mother’s place at the head of my 
household. I wish her to return to me 
every year for the summer holidays and I 
want to be allowed to come and see her 
here at least once in every month. Will 
this be permitted?” 

The Révérende Mére hesitated before 
replying, “It is really against the rules, 
Monsieur Je Baron. The mothers of our 
children come perhaps once during the 
trimestre and spend a day with them; but 
we do not advise frequent visits as we 
think it unsettles them.” 

The man’s dark face clouded, anc 
drawing the child more closely to him he 
said, ““You do not perhaps realise how 
difficult it is for me to give Eveline away 
at all, and it is only on these conditions 
that I can consent to part with her.” 

The Révérende Mére rose saying, “If 
you will excuse me for a few moments I 
will consult our director, Pére ['stéve, in 
the matter, and I will return and com- 
municate his decision to you.” 

As the door closed upon her the child 
flung her other arm round her father’s 
neck and said, “ Don’t leave me here at 
all; I don’t want to stay.” 

He took her on his knees and stroked 
back her long flaxen hair, murmuring, “If 
you are not happy here I will take you 
away after the first two months. See; I 
suppose these are some of your school- 
fellows. They sound happy enough,” he 
added, leading her to the window. 

Merry voices rang out in the garden 
beyond asa troop of girls varying from 
six to fifteen years of age ran past. They 
were all dressed in white, their Sunday 
uniform, and wore little grey tabliers with 
bibs, to the left side of which a round 
coloured rosette—their class badee—was 
fixed. They were laughing gaily and 
paying but little heed to the expostula- 
tions of the nun in charge, who begged 
them to moderate their transports as they 
passed the parloir. 

“They don’t look miserable, do they, 
Eveline?” said the Révérende Mére, who 
had entered silently and who rested her 
hand a moment on the child’s hair. 

At the gentle sound of the voice and 
the caressing touch Baron Dumont looked 
gratefully at the nun, who said with a 
smile, ‘In view of the exceptional con- 
ditions of your case, Monsieur le Baron, we 
have decided that you may spend the first 
Sunday of every month here with Eveline. 


HE sun was streaming through the 
tall latticed windows of the par- 


THE GARDEN OF FORGETFULNESS 


By Cecil Mar, 


And now,” she added, noticing his quick 
flush of pleasure, ‘‘as this is the first 
Sunday of Eveline’s new life no doubt you 
would like to stay and help initiate her 
init? Ina quarter of an hour the children 
who have just passed the window will be 
at mass. ‘There is a strangers’ pew if you 
care to attend the service.” 

The little chapel was full when Baron 
Dumont and his daughter were ushered 
through a side door into the tall pew. It 
was shut off by a partition, and the in- 
mates could see without being seen except 
by the choir, which was stationed in the 
gallery near the organ loft to the right. 

As the man sat there a feeling of old- 
world repose stole over his senses. From 
the open window opposite the scent of 
lilac and syringa floated to him across the 
altar to the lelt. The long benches each 
side of the aisle were filled with white- 
robed figures kneeling reverently and 
telling their beads. Two nuns, rosary in 
hand, paced up and down observing the 
children, and soon the odour of incense 
filled the little building as the priest 
advanced for service. 

Baron Dumont did not move. Pictures 
of the past seemed to iloat before him in 
the perfumed clouds. He saw himself 
once more in his old home braving the 
anger of his father, who threatened to dis- 
inherit him if he persisted in his idea of 
marrying Eveline Hézeau, his first love. 
He lived once more the impassioned 
scenes in which he vainly strove to per- 
suade [Eveline to fly with him, and Ielt 
anew his despair at her refusal and sub- 
sequent disappearance. At home, locked 
in his desk, there still lay the little note in 
which she told him that she was going 
out of his life. for ever. She loved him 
too well to ruin ity. He had been a mere 
boy at the time, and had not married 
until he was nearly thirty. The two years 
of his married life had not been happy, 
but his wife had. been an excellent chdte- 
laine, and his little Iveline had consoled 
him for much. 

He dreamed on. The chanting of the 
priests seemed far away, and the fresh 
childish voices which rose in response to 
the litanies belonged to the sunshine 
and flower scents of this lovely spring 
morning. Suddenly something leaped up 
within him and his heart seemed to stand 
still as the sonorous organ notes swelled 
out and aboye them rose the sound of a 
woman’s voice :-— 

“Mater ‘purissima, mater castissima, 
mater dolorosa, ora pro nobis.” 

His head turned involuntarily to the 
gallery, where the sunlight fell on a 
woman's face which was encircled by the 
white guimpe and black veil. The man 
gazed and listened as if spellbound. The 
rapt expression, the holy calm of her face, 
the voice that seemed to ring the knell of 
his youth, shook the very foundations of 
his being. Tears stole down his cheek as 
he fell on his knees in the shadow of the 
tall pew while the sweet voice sang on in 
higher and higher cadence. 

How long he knelt he never knew, but 
by and by he was conscious of a little 
hand stealing into his and a little face 
pressed to his arm as Eveline’s voice 


I0O 


“ whispered, “‘ Everybody has gone; are we 


not going too?” 

The little chapel was empty, and he 
went into the garden holding the child by 
the hand. 

They crossed a gravelled path between 
some yew trees, and from one of the turn- 
ings anun with a sweet peaceful face and 
downcast eyes was coming towards them. 
She did not look up as she passed, but 
walked on as if in deep meditation. 

The man sank upon a seat as if unable 
to move further. 

As he did not reply to the child’s 
anxious questions the latter became dis- 
tressed, and ran towards the nun, who had 
turned back at the end of the walk and 
was returning in their direction. ‘‘ Mon 
pére is ill, madame. What shall I do?” 
she said. 

The peaceful face bent towards the 
little flushed one, and a soft voice said, 
“Who are you, darling?” 

““T am Eveline, and mon pére is yonder. 
Do come.” 

Taking the little hand in hers the nun 
walked to the bench and said, ‘‘ Monsieur 
is ill?” 

He looked up—their eyes met in one 
long gaze, but neither spoke. 

With a convulsive movement the nun 
clasped her crucifix to her bosom with 
hands that looked as though they had 
often lain upon a suffering heart, and the 
colour died from her face. 

Irom the far end of the garden chil- 
dren’s voices were calling, “ Mére Cecile, 
Mére Cecile,” and she turned to go as if 
in a dream, 

He put out his hands entreatingly. “I 
am leaving my child here,” he said at last. 


_“ Will you take care of her ?”’ 


The nun’s arms folded the little figure 
close, close. ‘“ Yes, and she will be very 
happy. L[veryone grows happy here, c'est 
le jardin de Voubli.” 

He bade the child farewell, bidding 
her go with Mére Cecile, and sat watching 
the retreating figures of the two beings 
dearest to him on earth. 

Le jardin de loubli. Was it indeed 
that to her? He, too, had suffered sorrow 
of parting and bitter yearning, but in his 
heart he prayed that this yearning might 
never die within him—it was bitter sweet, 
a portion of youth and loye, and all that 
was beautiful. He sat on, feeling that to 
him had come at last that silent time 
when the world leaves us alone; it had 
nothing more to give him and it could 
take nothing away from him. 

Within him was the vast stillness of a 
heart that wanders in past brightness and 
past errors. 

Only the soul can act upon the soul, 
and it seemed to him that a chord had 
just snapped which never could be sounded 
again. 

Eveline passed many happy years in 
the secluded peace of the old convent 
and wept passionately when the time 
came for her to say good-bye to Mére 
Cecile, who had lavished upon her a 
world of tenderness and who had been 
more than a mother to her. 

She says that she will never marry, 
but will keep house for her father. 
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OUR NEXT ROYAL VISITORS 


A WLovely Royal Family from the Near 


East. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA WITH HER YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, PRINCESS MARIE 


According to the ‘‘Tageblatt” the Crown Princess and Princess Marie will come to London some time during the present month on a private visit 
connected with the Crown Princess's investments in British securities 


THE PRETTIEST CHILD PRINCESS IN EUROPE 


A charming portrait study of little Princess Mignon 

(Marie) of Roumania taken on the occasion of her tenth 

birthday on the 27th of last month. She bears a 
striking likeness to her mother 


LITTLE PRINCE NICHOLAS 


The six-year-old son of the Crown 

Princess of Roumania, who appeared 

in the above costume at a recent 
charity féte 


IOI 


A PORTRAIT STUDY OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


The eldest daughter of the Crown Prince of Roumania, 

who although but fifteen years of age has just been 

pronounced ‘‘grown-up” and has celebrated the event 
by putting up her hair 


TE RAGE ET me [SUPPLEMENT, No, 


AT LEAST ILA VIE WRADE- 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


One of America’s foremost tragédiennes. At present she is appearing in a revival of ‘Zaza 


MISS ALEXANDRA CARLISLE MRS. PATRICK CAMPBE 


An American actress, wife of Mr. Joseph Coyne, well known and popular in London, where she is playing Who has gone to America for a holiday but will probal 
at the Globe Theatre in ‘‘Arséne Lupin” above in one of her mo 


Photographs by Sarony, Fi 
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IN ART! AMERICAN IMPORTS WANTED. 


MISS PAULINE FREDERICK 


Who ts acting as leading woman with Mr. William Gillette in ‘‘Samson” 


LL IN ‘“ELEKTRA” MISS MALVINA LONGFELLOW 


ly be persuaded to remain to work. She is seen A beautiful American society girl who recently made a most successful entry into the ranks of musical- 
st successful réles comedy actresses in America 


th Avenue, New York 
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LORD ALINGTON’S RECENT SHOOT AT CRICHEL. 


THE SHOOTING PARTY AFTER LUNCHEON 


The principal names, from left to right, are: Hon. G. Philip Sturt (holding seat in right hand), Lord C. Montagu, immediately behind whom stands 
Colonel Ponsonby, Lady Alington, the Hon. H. Stonor, Mrs. F. Ponsonby, Lord Alington, Baroness de Brenen (who is standing by side of tent) 


THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX LORD ALINGTON DISCUSSING THE BAG 


And Lord Charles Montagu face the camera during an Shouting instructions, A snapshot On the left is the Countess of Wemyss, in centre the 
interval in the firing in the coverts at Crichel Baroness de Brenen, and on right Mrs. Ponsonby 


Lord Alington’s recent shooting party at his beautiful Dorsetshire seat, Crichel, brought together some clever shots, and some good bags were made 
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ARGYLL CARS. 


Ape possess a car of little known make or one 
that has its origin afar off, is to be ever in 
danger of being stranded indefinitely for want of 
a necessary replacement. 

The ARGYLL is familiar to every Motor Engineer, 
and is a Car for which Spares are stocked in every 
Important town, with qualified assistance always 
available. 


SPARE PARTS—For the convenience of ARGYLL 
owners, we are carrying an inexhaustible stock of Spare Parts 
at all our Depots, where orders will be dealt with immediately 
on receipt. 


When ordering, please quote your car number. 


ARGYLLS. LIMITED, 
Head Office and Works, Alexandria, by Glasgow. 


Telegrams ‘ Autocar,” ‘Phone Nos. 862, 863 Royal. 


Glasgow Showrooms— 


92-94, MircHELL STREET 
eleyrams ** Autocar.” 
*Phone No, 3252 Royal. 


London Showrooms— 

6, GREAT MarLBorouGH St., W. 
Telegrams * Carzuiles " 
"Phone No. 3374 Geirara, 


Fine examples of our latest standard 
productions will be exhibited at 


STAND No. 5, 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, Jan. 28 to Feb. 5. 


NOTE THE LITTLE 
*FAIRY’ PATENT 


You never heard anyone say that ‘Fairy’ Glasses spoilt their 
looks —— on the contrary, all who wear them declare that they look 
more attractive with them than without. Any sight can be suited with 
the elegant almost invisible, rimless ‘Fairy.’ Royalty wear them, people 
of fashion wear them—if you need glasses you should wear them too. 


DOLLOND ‘FAJRY INVISIBLE 
EYEGLASSES 


Write for Free Booklet and particulars of Seven days Free Trial 


ge ALL OPTICIANS STOCK THEM 72 


Beware of inferior imitations. Every genuine pair of ‘ Fairy’ Eye- 
glasses always have the trade-mark ‘ Fairy’ stamped under the bridge. 


DOLLOND & CO. Ltd. The Royal Opticians 


223, Oxford Street, W. 35, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
5, Northumberland Avenue, W. 62, Old Broad St., E.C. 


PiU TINGOL 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS DISORDERS 
and all FORMS OF SKIN DISEASES specially relieved by the 


AROMATIC SULPHUR BATH 


PIUTINOL, of all Chemists 2/- per bottle. 


Prepared by dissolving PIUTINOL in your bath water. 
Relieves PAIN and induces REFRESHING SLEEP. 


THE’ TAILER 


COLGO@TE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


“Not like Candy ”” nomen ss, 


because there is not a particle of sugar in this antiseptic 
dentifrice. 


Your children will delight in its flavour and use it freely, 
while their teeth will soon prove its wonderful efficiency 

as a cleanser and preservative. 

Disproves the theory that a cleansing dentifrice must be 
disagreeable to the taste. 

COMES OUT A RIBBON. LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH. 

42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 2d. in stamps. 
COLGATE & Co., British Depot, Dept. T, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C, 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. Est. 1806. 


THE PREMIER'S CAR 


TS AG e45 Ee P ee ENG 
CYLINDER NOISELESS 


NAPIER 


BRITISH — AND COVERED BY 
A’ THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE. 


S. F. EDGE (1907), Ltd., 
14, New Burlington St., London, W. | 


Models: 10 h.p. to 90-h.p. 
Prices : £225 >to £1,500. 


Onoto 


When you buy a fountain pen there's only one to consider— 
of course you'll get the one that fills itself and never 
leaks—the Onoto—the British made fountain pen. 
Price 10/6 and upwards of all stationers, jewellers and stores. 
Booklet about it free from Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 
204 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


IMPORTANT.—For those who require a larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special 
model—the new G has been put on the market. It is exceptional value for the 


money. Try this new G at your stationers. 


Ask your stationer for Onoto Ink—best for 
fountain and all other pens. 
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More Fooling by lollies. 


SHALL try and refrain from saying 

that The Follies have become an 

institution in London, because such 

a remark sayours too much of the 
enlightening phrase that “the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre has this 
year surpassed itself,’ and in_ the 
strenuous days of ceneral elections, when 
brickbats and other things are flying 
about, such repetitions are likely to lead 
to trouble in one’s immediate neighbour- 
hood.. All the same, if I may not call The 
Follies an “institution,” 
I shall call them an “ esta- 
blished society,” = which 
comes to exactly the same 
thing but gives my remarks 
a cachet that stamps me for 
all time as an original. 


Tor, indeed, I want to say 
all the time that this 
inimitable troupe has 


become just as necessary to 
the life of our metropolis 
as have the motor ‘bus, the 
cinematograph, and_ the 
picture post card; and one 
wonders vaguely what 
existence must have been 
like without them all. 
Certainly it must have 
been inordinately flat. 


i or new plays may come 
and old plays may go, 
but we wonder whether 
the huge public which fills 
the Apollo Theatre every 
night will ever get tired of 
seeing Mr. Pelissier in a 
golden wig or hearing him 
remark that the various 
dramas have “so vastly 
improved”’ in. the “ pot- 
ting”? process. Certainly 
they will not as long as 
these tabloid editions of 
popular successes are as 
funny and ridiculous as The 
Follies’ interpretation of 
The Whip and the ever-to- 
be-lamented burlesque of 
The King of Cadonia, or 
such pretty new songs are 
added to their vépertoive as 
“Contrary Mary,” given 
with admirable point by 
Miss Ethel Allandale, 
“ Down by the Wangaroo,” 
and ‘The Flower Girl,” or 
as long as they play their 
well-known skit on a 
music - hall, a charity 
matinée, or a Christmas 
pantomime. ‘The latter of 
these has just been revived 
in a slightly altered form 
but with its old humour, 
and brought up to date as 
it were bye a funny burlesque 
of The Blue Bird and other 
children’s plays. Also to see Mr. Pelissier 
appear as the actress who is too old to 
play Little Lord Fauntleroy and Mr. 
Lewis Sydney as the doddering old man 
who was one of the orizinal children in 
the first production of Peter Pan are 
things to remembervall one’s life. 


“The form of entertainment offered by 

The Follies is enlivening from the 
very first moment. ‘To hear Mr. Louis 
Laval and Miss Maud Evans—two_ ex- 
ceptionally clever pianists—rattle off the 


introductory music on the double grand 
is like listening to a rampant but inspired 
pianola ; and then, when each member of 
The Follies troupe makes his or her en- 
trance, there is such a burst of applause 
that even the bluest of the blues cannot 
live in such an invigorating atmosphere. 
And that, I believe, is the real secret 
of their success. Absolutely nothing in 
the whole world seems really to matter ; 
everything has a humorous side; there is 
nothing which cannot be poked fun at. 


LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON 


Who is at present appearing at the Palace Theatre in a series of classical dances, is 

seen in our photograph leaving the Palace after one of her performances. 

Constance’s object in going on the stage is to raise funds to found a school for 
boys where her special theory of education will be carried out 


Moreover, it is all done with such imper- 
turbable good temper that even the victims 
of the different burlesques themselves could 
not really feel outraged, while as for the 
audience it simply dies with laughter 
when “Mr. Hayden ‘Coffin’ is’ brought 
forward to sing a comic song and “Mr. 
Lewis Waller” recites that maiden’s 
prayer which beseeches Jock to forego. his 
tickling. There is something so extremely 
sympathetic to all of us in seeing’ the 
mannerisms of another held up to good 
—or, for that matter, bad—humoured 
ridicule. 


to 
ter 


Bt perhaps the very best thing of thé 
whole evening isthe burlesque of a 
pantomime which’ fills the’ second half 
of The Follies’ programme. Everything 
which has made pantomime a. pantomime 
from time immemorial is here reproduced: 
We have the demons’ cave, where the bad 
spirits ‘are. hatching’ a villainous’ plot 
against a virtuous mortal and the sudden 
areca of a simpering good ‘fairy 
whose self-imposed duty it is ‘to defend 
the victims of these. diabolical sprites. 
But: the real- gem of this 
scene is when ‘the - fairy, 
alter flaunting her defiance 
in the demon’s face. with 
an excruciating exhibition 
of elocution,- immediately 
starts up a lively duet with 
him, at.the end of which 
both dance out gracelully 
together. , 
iH i te 
hen follows the scene 
representing Highgate 
Hill, in which the scenery 
is made up of an enormous 
signpost. to London, bits 
of Pekin, and an archway 
leading to a bower ol roses. 
Here Mr. Lewis Sydney 
sings a patriotic song with 
the refrain of ‘* That’ makes 
my dream come true,’ 
which, apropos of absolutely 
nothing at all, is one of the 
funniest things of the whole 
evening. Nor must: we 
forget’ in this scene the 
ballad given by Miss Effie 
Cook as Dick Whittington 
concerning gold, gold, gold, 
and which for pure inanity 
has only been beaten 
by countless pantomime 
ballads- from time imme- 
morial. ‘Then follows the 
ballet of ‘‘ Leaves” given 
by The Dewdrops, im- 
personated by Mr. Pelissier 
and Mr. Dan Everard, and 
_ here, of course, the audience 
went into: fits of laughter, 
as they did also when they 
saw the ‘‘ Maypole Dance 
by Local Children” which 
came eae alter. 
it 
T nea comes ihe burlesque 
of the present rage 
for children’s plays, and the 
scene where. the. principal 
girl comes on, to say that 
she is “the only one: saved 
from. the wreck,’. and im- 
mediately indulges in a 
song and dance in which 
the chorus trip on, twirling 
sunshades round and round. 
But perhaps one of the 
most amusing bits of bur- 
lesque was the singing of a serious song 
by the fairy while a “‘ magnificent’ change 
of scene is being prepared behind. The 
louder she sings the more the din of 
scene-shifting drowns everything she is 
singing about. The back cloth is hit 
violently from behind and a sceneshifter 
almost topplés into the footlights beneath 
the burden of a plaster pillar, “but still the 
vocalist lets the audience have it for all 
she is worth until everything being pre- 
pared she is allowed to retire into the 
wings, and the curtain goes up on the 
Hall of a Thousand Delights. 


Lady 
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What's the Time? 
The Time for a Glass of 


WOLFE'S 


Aromatic 


Schiedam Schnapps 


WOLFE’S SCHNAPPS is the most wholesome and the purest 


spirit obtainable ; itis not only a most palatable stimulant, but is a 


real health tonic, owing to its cleansing action on the liver and 


kidneys and other organs. 
A glass of Wolfe’s Schnapps before meals is an unfailing appetiser ; 
it is a refreshing drink and pick-me-up at all times, and superior in 


every way to ordinary gin, 
It is recommended by hundreds of doctors, and should be the 


regular drink of those with whom whisky and brandy do not 
always agree. 


The Sale of this excellent Cordial is World-Wide. In the British 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, it is the 
most popular of all Alcoholic beverages. The Sales in / ustralia 
alone in 1907 reached 1,413,096 bottles ; in 1908, 1,385,748 bottles 
(the slight falling off being due to drought in Victoria, which 
crippled all business), In North and South America, 
India, Cuba, and many other distant places it enjoys a 
long-established and growing consumption,’ and 
since its introduction in this Country three 
years ago, it has rapidly found favour and 

an ever-increasing demand, 


Agents for United Kingdom, East Indies and Ceylon: 


FINSBURY DISTILLERY CO., Moreland Street, London, E.C. 


For AUSTRALASIA: M. Moss & Co., Sydney. For SOUTH AFRICA: Rolfes, 

Nebel & Co., Port Elizabeth, and E. K. Green & Co., Cape Town. For INDIA: 

Cc, F, Kellner & Co., Calcutta; Oakes & Co., Ltd., Madras ; Nusserwanjee & Co., 

Karachi and Lahore. For MEXICO: M. Zapata, M. Merida, Yucatan. 

CUBA: Michaelsen & Prasse, Obrapia 18, Havana. For ARGENTINE: J. F. 

Macadam & Co., Buenos Aires For CANADA: T. Collcott & Co., Homer 
Street, Vancouver. 


UDOLPHO WOLFE CO., NEW YORK. 
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The Palace. 
T was rather unfortunate that Lady 
Constance Stewart-Richardson made 

her professional début as a dancer at 

the Palace Theatre the other night 
sandwiched between two election results 
on the cinematograph. Such things have 
a disconcerting effect on any audience 
and in no way conduce to the mood 
necessary for the full enjoyment of classical] 
dancing. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, however, Lady Constance came 
through the ordeal very creditably. There 
is nothing very wonderful about her 
dancing, and it is in no way to be com- 
pared to that of Isadora Duncan or Maud 
Allan, but it is very graceful, very 
charming, and very well thought out. 
As was only natural, however, on a 
first professional appearance nervousness 
marred a good deal of the performance, 
somewhat blurring the full effects of the 
dances, and making the dancer not always 
absolutely certain of herself or the music. 
But doubtless in a few days’ time Lady 
Constance will come into her own and 
give the public a real taste of her talent. 
Even as it was, on the first night the per- 
formance was one of great beauty. But 
apart from the dancing of Lady Constance 
Stewart-Richardson, the Palace has one 
of the very best programmes that it 
has had for many months. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier and Miss Violet Vanbrugh are 
still appearing in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's 
powerful one-act play, The Knife, Miss 
Margaret Cooper is singing some new 
songs, Miss Vesta Tilley—an artist quite 
unique in her particular line— 
gives us her soldier song. with 
all its old effect and. introduces 
two attractive novelties as well, 


and the troupe of Chinese 
jugglers, the ever - popular 
Palace Girls, and Mr. Ernest 


Mills make up a programme 
which is one of the most ex- 
cellent to be seen anywhere in 
London at the present time. 


The Coliseum ‘‘ Catch.” 
It appears that after all 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
is really to appear at the 
Coliseum early next autumn. 
If this is indeed so then the 
direction of that popular 
house can congratulate itself 


on haying achieved one of the 
most startling engagements in 
recent years, for the great 
French actress has always 
declared that nothing on earth 
would ever induce her to appear 
on a programme sandwiched in 
between low comedians and 
performing dogs. Apparently, 
however, Mr. Stoll has. over- 
come this prejudice, or perhaps 
it is he has so arranged that 
the programme submitted to 
the Coliseum audiences when 
Madame Bernhardt makes her 
first vaudeville appearance shall 
contain neither of the above- 
mentioned attractions. As for 
the great actress herself she will 
appear, we are informed, in a 
series of scenes from her more. 
popular successes. These will 
probably include the celebrated 
murder scene from La Tosca, a 
scene from L’Aiglon, the death 
scene from La Dame aux Camé- 
lias, and perhaps a scene from 


were unpleasant to her. 


his assailant was a lady; 


clever with the gloves. 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS PEGGY PRIMROSE 


A charming and clever young actress who is appearing 
with great success as Alice in The Dollar Princess 
on tour 


Phédre. In any case her engagement will 
prove one of the real sensations of the 
season, and if, we are informed, her popu- 
larity with the Coliseum audiences con- 
tinues her engagement will in all pro- 
bability be prolonged for several weeks. 
This at a salary of £1,000 a week should 
certainly be enough to tempt any artist. 


A PRINCIPAL BOY AS A BOXER 


Miss Violet Loraine, the charming principal boy in the Kennington pantomime, 
The Queen of, Hearts, has for some time been receiving letters of a nature that 
The writer remained anonymous until the other night, 
when he disclosed his identity on a long postcard. Miss Loraine sent a brief reply 
saying that she would see him at the stage door. 
the stage door he received a right and left hander which completely floored him, 
and when he regained his scattered senses the male was surprised to find that 
in point of fact, the boxer was none other than Miss Violet 
Loraine, the charming principal boy. She is quite a sportswoman and is very 
Needless to say the unwelcome letters have now ceased 


the Green-roo 


Immediately the writer reached 
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Apropos of Sarah. 
A bropes of the great Sarah’s objection 

to appearing on a_ variety pro- 
gramme sandwiched between acrobats and 
performing dogs, an amusing anonymous 
letter has recently been written to the 
Paris “Journal.” “Take fifty of the 
world’s finest actresses,” it says, ‘‘and you 
would not find two really good acrobats 
among them even alter five years’ train- 
ing; while if you take fifty acrobats and 
give them two years’ coaching you will 
find that a great majority of them will 
have become really good actresses.” And 
who shall say, moreover, that this anony- 
mous writer is not correct ? : 

& & 

To Bente or ‘Not to Be? 
Asan there is a rumour concerning the 

appearance in London of America’s 
foremost actress, Miss Maud Adams, yet 
so many times have our hopes been raised 
concerning the presentation of this won- 
derful artist to English audiences by Mr. 
Charles Frohman and as many times have 
they been disappointed that we receive 
the information with the proverbial grain 
of salt. However, I am informed on very 
good authority that this time Miss Adams’s 
London début is only a question of months, 
and that she will indeed appear in the 
near future at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
in Rostand’s L’Aiglon and alterwards in a 
new and original play from the pen of 
Mr.. J.. M.’ Barrie. In any case, let us 
sincerely hope that we are not again 
living in a fool’s paradise of hope con- 
cerning this €vent. 

te & Ea 
A Revival. 

eethoven has at the earnest 

request of numerous play- 
goers been revived for a week’s 
run at His Majesty’s Theatre 
by Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
The popular actor has rarely 
had a part in which he has 
been so uniformly excellent as 
that of the great composer, and 
although the play may not bea 
great one yet it is so splendidly 
acted by everybody concerned 
that its continued success is a 
matter of no surprise whatever. 
However, on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary I, according to present 
arrangements, Sir Herbert Tree 
will produce Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthys new play of Irish 
life entitled The O'Flynn, and 
in this Miss Evelyn D’Alroy will 
again be his leading lady. 


The Savoy Opera. 
allen _ Fairies, considerably 
brightened up and im- 
proved since the ‘first night, 
now goes with a swing {rom 
the rise of the curtain to, the 
fall. Miss Amy Evans, the new 
Savoy soprano, has scored a 
complete’ triumph as. Selene, 
the Fairy Queen, and her new 
song, introduced into the opera 
for the first time the other even- 
ing, is proving one of the great 
successes of a most successful 
production. The music of Mr. 
Edward German’s opera’ has 
just been published by Messrs. 
Chappell. It is certainly one of 
the most melodious and beau- 
tiful scores that this popular 
composer has ever written. 
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